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[Valley of Westfjérddalen. ] 


Wesrrs6rDDALEN, in the parish of Tind, in the district 
of Christiansand, may be considered the most pic- 
turesque valley in Upper Tellemarken, and perhaps in 
Norway. 

The Maane Elv (river) takes its course through this 
valley from west to east, and empties itself into a branch 
of the lake called Tindsjden, which is 612 feet above 
the level of the sea. This river has its outlet from 
another lake, Mjés Vandet, considerably higher, at a 
short distance from which it rushes over perpendicular 
rocks at the extremity of the valley, forming in its fall 
the celebrated Riukand, or Smoking Cataract. ‘The 
valley is inclosed to the south by the mountain Gousta, 
one of the highest in Scandinavia, and by a lower ridge 
of mountains towards the north, 

Vou. V. 





On entering Westfjérddalen irom Tindsjéen, opposite 
to a farm called Ornces, a small river is seen falling 
over the sides of a precipitous rock from a height of 
800 feet. Proceeding farther up the valley, one is 
delighted with the verdure of the plain. Near the 
middle of the valley is situated Dal church, an old- 
fashioned wooden building, with nothing remarkable 
in its structure or appearance; and adjoining to it 
is a farm-house, which contains two beds, and affords 
some poor accommodation for travellers. Not far from 
this building, which is immediately under the Gousta 
mountain, is a wooden bridge, after crossing which, a 
road or path conducts up the mountain. Vegetation, 
as is usual in high mountains, becomes more and more 
stinted as one ascends, On arriving at * so-called 
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Langfond Sceter, situated on the Gousta (Knoer) 
Knees, a table-land extending for several English miles, 
we are 2360 feet above the valley, and 3674 feet 
over the level of the sea. The ground rises gradually 
till one arrives at the foot of a sort of pyramid of large 
uneven stones, of which, from this spot to the top, the 
mountain is composed. At a short distance from Lang- 
fond Seeter, all vegetation ceases; and even at the hut 
of that name, one is already above the region of “ie | 





and fir. The only plants that are here found are the 
betula nana, salix reticulata, salix lanata, and juniper 
bushes. The ascent upwards over the pyramid of | 
stones (where vegetation ceases entirely) is extremely | 
difficult, and often dangerous, nor does the arrival at | 
the summit repay the trouble of the ascent. From the 
top of Gousta to a short distance down its sides, there 
are, even in the midst of summer, several patches of 
snow in the different clefts of the mountain; but they 
are so soft, that one cannot walk upon them without 
risk. 

Authorities differ respecting the whole height of 
Gousta. Asa medium, it may be estimated at about | 
6000 feet above the sea. From the numerous fissures | 
and chasms, the general ruinous formation, and other | 
appearances of this mountain, it appears j:vbable that | 
those who have supposed the Gousta once to have been | 
considerably higher than it now is, may not have been | 


wrong in their conjectures. Its most imposing appear- 
ance is from a sudden winding in the valley, about four 
English miles from the Lake ‘Tindsjéen, whence the 
sketch is taken, and where it breaks upon the traveller 
in all its majesty. 

After descending the mountain and proceeding west- 
ward up the valley beyond Dal chureh, the traveller 
arrives at a farm called Ingolfsland, belonging to a 
peasant of the name of Eysteiu Hansen, a man as re- 
markable for his strength of mind and characier as for 
his bodily powers. By him are decided most of the 
quarrels and disputes in his district, so that law-suits 
are but seldom known. One of his gigantic works 
worthy of mention is the following :—A read was to be 
formed towards the Riukand Fouss*; a piece of this 
road was allotted, of about twenty yards in length, to 
two peasants; but on account of the numerous stones 
that lay in their way, and among others two of immense 
size, they considered it beyond the possibility of human 
strength to perform the work in less than two days, 
and refused to undertake to do it in a shorter time. 
Several others were applied to, and among them some 
of the strongest, but all refused. Eystein declared 
that it was no greater task than he could alone accom- 
plish in one day, and accordingly, at sunset, afier the 
other peasants had retired from their labour, he re- 
paired again to the spot, broke asunder the larger of 
the two stones, cast the pieces over the side of the rock, 
and then, with the assistance of a crow-bar, removed 
the other off the line of road, dug a path of two yards 
in breadth, one in depth, and twenty in length in the 
short space of six hours, besides working cheerfully 
with the other peasants during the following day. The 
removed stone, which is still to be seen, must weigh 
considerably more than two tons. 

The general character of this man is modest, gentle, 
and unassuming, and he frequently assists his wife in 
her domestic affairs. Being conscious of his great 
strength, he anxiously avoids getting into disputes; 
and although like a lion when irritated, he has been 
frequently known to overlook insults, particularly from 
strangers, for none who know him would willingly 
incense him; and many anecdotes might be told of this 
Hercules. He is now growing old, and fills the honour- 


* The roads in Norway, in the country, are made and kept in 
order by the peasantry,—ihose for a certain distance around the 
towns, by the ciuzens, 
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able appointment of prastenselled-hjelper (the clergy- 
man’s assistant) in the parish in which he resides, in 
his native valley, highly respected by all who know 
him. 

Leaving Ingolfsland and proceeding farther up the 
valley, the ground rises imperceptibly until one arrives 
at the farm Vaae, when the road becomes more difficult 
and the river Maane flows through a valley thickly 
covered with pines and firs, about 1000 feet below the 
road, so that it is only at times that the traveller can 
get a sight of it. At a distance of about five Eng- 
lish miles a smoke or vapour rising up among the 
wild, black, grey, mountainous country is now seen, 
which alternately rises and falls, denoting the nearer 
approach to the Riukand, and giving the first imposing 
impression of the stupendous dimensions of this mag- 
nificent cataract 

Proceeding farther, the traveller arrives at the com- 
mencement of the so-called Maristien (Mary’s Path), 
and has a distinct view of the fall, being then opposite 


"| to it, at a distance of less than half an English mile, 
| From this spot the fall is seen to the greatest advantage. 
| It precipitates itself down the rocks with a tremendous 
| roar through a cavity in the rocks not more than twelve 


feet wide, having the appearance of a vast quantity of 
foam dividing aud convulsing itself in a great variety 
of forms as it dashes headlong towards the bed of the 
river, which, to some considerable distance, is com- 
pletely covered with a kind of froth, the vapour of 
which rises like smoke to a considerable height among 
the adjacent mountains. In the bottom of the valley 
into which this cataract precipitates itself is a basin or 
reservoir, ia the form of a wedge, between two high 
mountains, whose naked and apparently smooth sides 
seem to form an angle of 50° or 6U° with the hori- 
zon. 

In order to come to the top of the fall, one is either 
obliged to go by a path four English miles round the 
mountain; or to pass up the Maristie, which runs in a 
zigzag direction in the side of the mountain to a height 
of 700 or 800 feet, in some places so narrow that one 
cannot place the feet side by side, and whence one false 
step would inevitably precipitate the traveller into the gulf 
below. ‘Those travellers who are apt to be giddy crawl 
along this path on hands and feet, but the mountaineers 
go up and down with the greatest facility. 

As it is almost impossible to get to the foot of the 
cataract, it is difficult to measure its perpendicular 
height; and on this subject authorities differ from 
between 500 and 600 to 900 feet. Some English 
travellers have given the latter height; truth may lie 
between, and we may call it about 700 feet high. In 
the winter, the particles of water freeze, and form a 
curious natural filagree work, while a kind of tube 
forms itself around the fall, through which the water 
dashes with a fearful noise. 

The land is in places sown with barley, hemp, 
oats, and planted with potatoes. They sow 


and 
and 


plant in June, and collect the harvest at the end 
of August. In the higher latitudes vegetation is still 


more rapid. The cattle are let loose to graze in the 
spring, previous to their removal to the mountains, 
which, on account of their altitude and the quantity 
of snow on them, cannot take place before the sum- 
mer is somewhat advanced, when they are removed 
from the lower pasturage to the Seeter pasture on the 
mountains, in the centre of which is a small shed or 
hut for the accommodation of the women and children 
of the peasantry, who follow and attend the cattle, and 
employ themselves in herding, making butter, cheese, &c. 
It is interesting to see the cattle collecting around the 
Seer hut in the evening, called thither by the sound of 
the luhr, a sort of long trumpet, composed of two pieces 
of wood holiowed out in the centre, and bound round 
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with birch bark. The cattle are driven down from the 
mountains about the end of September. 

On account of the number of stones which lie con- 
cealed among the grass, the peasantry are unable to 
use the scythe for mowing, and therefore substitute a 
kind of sickle, which they handle with uncommon dex- 
terity. ‘The grass is fine and rather short, but of a 
nutritious quality. In England, and in countries 
where agriculture has attained a higher degree of per- 
fection, it would be thought impossible to attempt 
making hay in such land, and many would be even 
fearful to let their horses graze on such pasturage. 

In the spring, when the snow begins to dissolve, the 
inhabitants are in the habit of strewing charcoal over 
the snow, with the view of attracting the rays of the 
sun, and thus hastening the appearance of summer. 
Ploughing frequently begins before the snow is off the 
ground; the snow being turned up together with the 
soil, it being considered as a manure, at the same 
time that it contributes to the warmth of the earth. 

Tie houses in Westfjérddalen are generally of but 
one story or ground-floor, comprising two or three 
rooms and a kitchen, The entrance is commonly sup- 
ported by two rudely-turned pillars, but which are not 
unpleasing to the eye. At a short distance from the 
dweliing-house is the stolpebod, a sort of family maga- 
zine. On the ground-floor (which is elevated some dis- 
tance from the earth, like the corn-stacks in England) 
are preserved corn, dried flesh of goats, sheep, and 
other cattle. In the upper story are kept home-spun 
and woven cloth, linen, &c. On ropes from the roof 
are suspended many woollen and linen coverlids of 
various colours and patterns. On the walls are hung 
the wedding-dresses* of the heads of the family, with 
the belts worn with them, the bridal head-dress, and 


other holiday clothing. The interior of some of the | 


houses in Tellemarken is decorated likewise with pas- 
sages from Scripture, exhorting the inhabitants tp in- 
dustry, temperance, and the fear of God. These in- 
scriptions are painted on the cornices of the ceiling or 
on the tops of the bedsteads. It is likewise a custom, 
for every 1000 dollars the peasant saves or puts out at 
interest, for him to procure a large copper kettle, which 
is placed on a shelf over the door in the principal room 
of the house, and only serves to denote the wealth of 
the occupant, it being never used. 

The floors of Westfjérddalen, from all appearance, 
are never scoured, but only swept, so that all the dirt 
that has collected from the time they were first laid 
still remains, and is trodden down by the family. This 
causes a disagreeable sensation in the traveller; and it 
has been remarked by a highly respectable Norwegian 
gentleman, speaking of the mountaineers, that the 
higher one proceeds up the mountains the less attention 
is paid to the embellishments of life. In these alpine 
regions the bare necessaries of life are obtained with so 
much difficulty that those things which serve to adorn 
it are scarcely thought of. Many of the peasants are 
doomed in a manner to pass through two winters every 
year; namely, as soon as the snow is off the ground 
about the beginning of June, they go up the mountains 
to the Sceters, where all the inclemencies of November 
still reign ;—after spending two months in a desert, 
where no blossom is to be seen, and where they are 
exposed to storms of snow, sleet, and night frosts, and 
always chilled by piercing winds, they return to their 
fire-side, and to the more rigorous nine months’ winter. 

The food of the peasantry is chiefly milk, which is 
used in a variety of forms; flatbréd, or flatbread, a 
kind of cake of oat or barley-meal, baked on a gridiron, 
but very thin, not a sixth part so thick as the Scotch 
girdle cakes, and of a very inferior quality. They have 

* Weddings are kept up with feasting, dancing, &c., for eight 
days, sometimes longer, , 
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also various kinds of dried flesh, particularly that of 
goats and sheep. In the summer, when the cattle are 
up the mountains on the Seters, the traveller finds it 
difficult to obtain sweet milk, but sour is to be had in 
abundance, frequently more than a month old. It is 
skimmed on the Seeters, and after making cheese of a 
part, the remainder is sent down to the farm, where 
new and old are mixed together. It is thus of a cloudy 
and greenish colour, and disgusting to the lowland 
palate. Butter is always to be had, and of excellent 
quality. Ale is not in very general use, but where it is 
found it is very strong, one barrel of malt being used 
to one of beer; but it has a very disagreeable taste, 
being commonly flat and thick. Ardent spirits are 
but little in use; a few years ago tea and coffee were 
only known by name, but now begin to be used occa- 
sionally. 

The lakes and rivers supply the inhabitants of 
Westfjorddalen plentifully with fish, of a similar kind 
to those found in England. 

In the woods and forests are a quantity of large 
birds, among which is a species not found in England, 
called the Tiur, of the size of a turkey: the male re- 
sembles in colour the cock-of-the-wood; the female is 
brown spotted. Some few bears and wolves are to be 
found in the woods; the latter come down into the 
valleys and into the vicinity of the towns during hard 
winters. There are hares in great plenty, and various 
other wild animals. Some few reindeer are also found 
on the mountains. A peasant boy of fourteen years 
of age shot one near the Gousta a few years ago. The 
mountaius are frequented also by a species of bird called 


_in Norwegian ‘ the ryper,’ of the size of a wood-pigeon, 
‘similar to the ptarmigan found in the highlands of 
|Scotland. This bird in the summer is in colour similar 





to a pheasant, with white wings; in the winter, like 
the hare in the high northern latitudes, it changes 
colour and becomes white. It is good to eat, and is 
found in great numbers. 

The natives have a small but hardy and active race 
of horses. It is almost inconceivable how these animals 
are able, heavily laden, to climb up and down the 
mountains ; they are frequently exposed to break their 
legs among large and uneven stones, and in descending 
the steep and smooth sides of the mountains and rocks. 
They are very dextrous in crossing rivers, over some 
of which a rude bridge is thrown, consisting of two 
coarsely-hewn trees: the rider gives the animal the 
rein loose on the shoulder; it then places its nose close 
to the fragile structure, and with the greatest facility 
carries the rider across in security. Sometimes at the 
conclusion of a fatiguing journey, and in a great heat, 
the horse is forced to swim a river, and subsequently to 
remain shivering during the rest of the night in the 
open air. 

The peasantry are tall, well-proportioned, and hand- 
some; the muscles of the thighs and legs, particularly 
the latter, are of large proportions; this may perhaps 
be accounted for by their continual} wanderings and 
fatigues among the mountains. In character they are 
honest, and possess good sound understanding, cheer- 
fulness of mind, and they are highly decorous in their 
demeanour. The vice of drunkenness is rare among 
them. Almost every Norwegian peasant can read, and 
few are without a bible. They are hospitable and 
generally gentle, but passionate and revengeful when 
irritated. ‘ 

The formation of the Gousta, the rocks of the Riukand, 
and other mountains in Westfjdérddalen, according to 
Professor Esmark, are of mica slate, chlorite slate, and 
the transition formation. The latitude of the valley, 
as taken by Professor Hansteen at Ingolfsiand, is 
59° 53’, 
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GRECIAN COSTUME. 





[Woman of Castri, the ancient Delphi. ] 


Tue valley of Delphi is bounded on one side by Par- 
nassus, and on the other by Mount Cirphis. Perpen- 
dicular to this valley is the plain of Crissa, almost 
covered with olive-groves and confined by rugged 
mountains. ‘The vale of Delphi, on the contrary, is a 
continued plantation of vines. ‘The city of Delphi, the 
most illustrious city in Phocis, and so famous in ancient 
times for its oracles, stood at the head of the valley on 
a rugged and uneven slope above which towered the 

“summits of Parnassus. <A small village called Castri 
now occupies the site of this memorable spot. Close 
by are two fountains supposed to be those of Castalia 
and Cassotis, the “ vocal streams” of which the priestess 
drank before she uttered her prophecies. According to 
Lord Byron, the Castalian stream which poets sing of 
has “ a villainous twang ;” and poor Dr. Chandler, who 
washed his hands in it, instead of being inspired, tells 
us that he was instantly chilled, and seized with a 
tremor which rendered him unable to stand or walk 
without support. This was what Byron called catching 
an “ Epic fever.” ‘The complaint, however, was cured 
by the doctor’s wrapping himself up in warm furs, 
and drinking freely of wine. No quarto of rhyme 
followed it. Mr. Hobhouse says, “*‘ We (that is, Lord 
Byron and Mr. H.) drank deep of the spring, but (I 
can answer for myself) without feeling sensible of any 
extraordinary effect.” 

The water of Castalia descends through a cleft of 
Parnassus, and is composed, in a large proportion, of 
the melted snow that descends from the upper part of 
that mountain. This accounts for the chill and tremor, 
and Chandler adds, that “ perhaps the Pythia who 
bathed in this icy fluid mistook her shivering for the 
god Apollo.” A little above Castri, penetrating deep 
into the sides of Parnassus, is an immense cave, sup- 
posed to be the Pythian: to the entrance, which is not 
large, the people of Castri have fitted a wooden door, 
and they have paved the upper part of the sacred cave, 
which now serves as a dark stable for their cattle. At 
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evening, when the lengthening shades of Parnassus 
stretch all across the plain, the women and the girls 
are seen driving their cows to this place of shelter; and 
whether engaged in this office, or in tending their flocks 
in the field, or in going a journey from one town or 
village to another, they have almost invariably the 
primitive distaff in their hands, and go along spinning 
cotton or linen thread in the manner represented in our 
wood-cut. The very graceful costume there repre- 
sented, is peculiar to the women of Castri and the 
neighbourhood, but not so this practice of ambulatory 
spinning, which we have seen pretty generally practised 
by the Greek women in all parts of the country, conti- 
nental and insular, and in Asia Minor. It also obtains 
among the peasantry of the South of Italy, where, in 
default of cross-country posts and the means of com- 
munication, women are pretty generally employed to 
carry letters, small parcels, &c., from one place to 
another. These journeys are always made on foot, and 
bare-foot, and in spite of the incumbrance of their bags 
and parcels, they almost invariably carry their distaffs 
with them, and spinning as they go, they will walk 
three miles an hour on an average. They are dignified 
with the appellation of corrieri (couriers). 

In No.8, vol. i. p.70 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ we gave 
an account of a Greek wedding. We here present our 
readers with the “ lively effigies” of a Greek bride, as 
she is dressed and-equipped during the three days of 
her public exhibition, end real or assumed meekness 
and passiveness. . 
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[Greek Bride in Bridal Costume.] 


We must mention that the marriage we formerly | 


described was one we witnessed in Asia Minor, and 
that in Greece proper and the islands there is a con- 
siderable variety in the dresses used on the solemn 
occasion, and some inconsiderable differences in the 
ceremonies. The large globular cap, with its beads 
and relievos in front, and its vari-coloured plumes or 
knots of feathers mixed with silk and wool on the top, 
was not worn by our Asiatic bride ; but the long shreds 
of tinsel that descend over the shoulders anu breasts 
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like dishevelled hair were worn by her in still greater 
confusion than by the bride with downecast eyes now 
before us. Wherever they can be obtained (and when 
the family possess them not, they borrow from their 
neighbours) necklaces are heaped upon the maiden’s 
bosom, and her arms are covered all over with bracelets. 


In most parts of continental Greece two chaplets of 


lilies and ears of corn (the emblems of purity and 
abundance) are put on the bride’s head or placed by 
her side on the sofa after they have been used in the 
church. 

We should inevitably lose ourselves were we to 
attempt to enter into the minutiz, the complication, 
and (at times) incongruity of the bridal dress of the 
Greeks ; and therefore instead of this we will slightly 
allude to one or two strictly classical observances which 
are still found in districts where the national manners 
have been least affected by Turkish intermixture and 
other foreign intercourse. We should mention, how- 
ever, that the bride’s attendants and female friends 
partake of her gaudy attire, and that face painting, and 
the sticking of of gold leaf and tinsel, are considered 
as indispensably requisite to their proper appearance 
on such an occasion. Doctor Holland mentions having 
seen a young girl just come from a wedding feast, with 
a large round spot of gold leaf underneath each eye, 
her cheeks at the same time being coloured to excess; 
and we ourselves once met half-a-dozen young ladies 
similarly equipped, who in the broad glare of day 
looked more like Baechantes than bride’s-maids. 

On the eve of the marriage the Grecian bride is con- 
ducted by her young female friends to the bath, the 
porch of which is hung with a few flowers and a little 
myrtle. The next morning, at dawn, the bridegroom 
in his choicest attire, accompanied by his favourite 
compaiions, repairs to the house of his affianced, whence 
the procession soon starts. It is opened by a number of 
young men with guitars and cymbals, who dance along 
the highway, singing the praises of the yung couple. 
At a fitting distance in the rear of these noisy heralds, 
advances the bride slowly, and to appearance reluctantly, 
as though she were going like Iphigenia to the slaughter: 
she is supported by her father and her bride-woman— 
her steps are measured, her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Whenever she passes the door of a relative or friend, 
flowers, nuts, and cakes are showered from the windows, 
being accompanied in their descent upon her head by 
words of good omen and prayers for her happiness. 
The mother of the bride, moving along with other 
matrons, all gay and gorgeous, closes the procession. 
In the evening, after all the long church ceremonies 
have been performed, the bride leaves her home pro- 
cessionally, and the bridegroom, leaving his, meets the 
procession half-way, with all his party crowned with 
wreaths of flowers, and flourishing torches in the air, 
or dashing them upon the ground, conducts his wife 
to what is henceforth to be their common residence. 
When they arrive there, the bride is supported, or 
rather lifted up, by her father and mother, that she 
may in no wise touch the threshold of the door, which 
was esteemed sacred in the classical ages, and which 
the ancient comic writer Plautus suggests ought not to 
be touched by the bride. 

In the Latin poem of the ‘ Epithalamium,’ written 
by Catullus nearly nineteen centuries ago, nearly all 
these circumstances are mentioned ; and Homer, eight 
centuries earlier than Catullus, has given a description 
of a wedding, which closely agrees with what takes 
place at the wedding of a Greek of the present day*. 

Hitherto we have spoken almost exclusively of the 
peasantry and common people. The ceremonies, the 
amusements, the picturesque costume we have been 
describing, are not things confined to the high places— 

* Tliad, book xviii. 





they are spread among the people, and give interest 
and beauty to the fields and high roads. The dress of 
the Grecian ladies of rank or wealth, except at Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and a few other large commercial 
towns, does not differ very materially from that worn 
by the Turkish ladies. When out of doors, however, 
the two classes are easily distinguishable: the Turks 
muffle up and cover their faces in muslin, and wear 
yellow morocco slippers ; the Greeks show their faces 
and are obliged to wear slippers of a dingier hue ; 
besides which there are other points of difference be- 
tween their promenade costumes. Further details 
would be tedious, but the dress of a Greek lady of 
Athens may be thus described generally: a scarlet 
cloth skull-cap on the head, more or less richly worked 
in gold, with pearls, &c.; an open and flowing gown, 
with very full sleeves, mostly made of silk and richly 
embroidered; an inner vest, also richly worked, and 
sitting to the body almost as closely as a man’s waist- 
coat ; very wide muslin drawers tied above the ancle, 
and concealed by the gown ; morocco bottines without 
soles, thrust into well-soled morocco slippers, or coloured 
silk stockings and loose shoes; a long and rich veil, 
put on with singular gracefulness, and the cestus, or 
zone, or girdle (a beautiful shawl), which rests upon 
the hips, and is kept down in front by two silver clasps 
or bosses. This zone is altogether distinct from the 
waist, which is formed by the foldings of the dress 
below the bosom: it is, in short, a kind of second waist, 
and though very classical, and the image of the ancient 
cestus, is one of the few things at once “ classical and 
Greek” that strike us as being ungraceful. In cold 
weather a short satin pelisse, or speuser, trimmed and 
lined with furs, is worn over the dress. 

As compared with the equipment of our females, the 
great merit of the Greeks is, that they do not cramp, 
lace up, twist, and artificially distort the body and 
limbs Nature has given them. From the princess 
down to the peasant girls that follow their cows with 
the distaff in their hands, stays and tight corsets are 
unknown; and instead of cramming their feet into 
tight, unnaturally small shoes, they wear loose bottines 





[Wife of an Archon (Athens). ] 
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and slippers, or sandals that leave the toes, instep, 
ancle, and heel their free play, and do ‘not (in quest of 
a Chinese perfection) imprison, weaken, and deform a 
most useful member, the real beauty of which does not 
consist in its smallness. Who has not admired the 
beauty of the feet of an infant as yet untouched by the 
shoe-maker's arts? For ourselves we have often ad- 
mired the same kind of beauty developed and matured 
in the bare-footed peasant girls of Greece. 

Against these virtues of omission we must, however, 
set off a sin of commission: wherever we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them, the Greek ladies were much 
given to face-painting, affecting the most outrageous 
reds, whites, and blacks, and though not universally, 
their example was pretty generally followed by the 
wives and daughters of the common people and pea- 
santry who could command the means. 


BREAKWATERS. 


Ptymoutn, which is the second port of Great Britain, 
now possesses accommodations of the greatest import- 
ance as a naval station. Its capacious anchorage, its 
numerous inlets, and the advantages derived from the 
beautiful river Tamar, which pours its clear stream into 
the ocean beneath the walls of the dockyard, combine 
to render it one of the finest ports in Europe. But 
navigators had Jong complained that it was exposed to 
the gales from the south-west to the south-east, which, 
blowing directly into the harbour, produced a heavy 
sea; and at such seasons the shipping often suffered 
serious damage for want of proper shelter. Neverthe- 
less, it is remarkable how long this objection was felt 
without any attempt to remedy the evil. 

It was not until 1806, when Lord Hoewick (the 
present Earl Grey) being placed at the head of the 
Admiralty, the attention of the government was turned 
to this important object, it is believed at the suggestion 
of the Earl of St. Vincent. A careful survey of Ply- 
mouth Sound was made by Mr. Whidbey, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Rennie. These gentlemen reported on 
the practicability of rendering the anchorage secure by 
means of a breakwater. The commencement of the 
undertaking was delayed; but on the Right Hon. 
Charles Yorke succeeding to the Admiralty, the en- 
gineers took measures for carrying the project into 
execution. 

The plan adopted was to form an impenetrable 
barrier of large stones across the middle of Plymouth 
Sound, extending from east to west 1700 yards, and 
leaving an entrance on each side sufficiently capacious 
to allow the largest men-of-war an easy passage in and 
out of the harbour. The centre of the breakwater was 
to be 1000 yards in a straight line, continued 350 yards 
more at either end, at an angle of 120 degrees, by which 
form it was expected the force of the waves would be 
more effectually resisted. The breadth of the base was 
fixed at 210 feet, at the top 30 feet; and the depth 
from the upper surface to the bed of the sea 40 feet. 
It was computed that 2,500,000 tons of stone would be 
required to construct the whole work, and the entire 
cost was calculated at 1,171,000/. sterling. 

Everything being determined, a quarry of limestone, 
or rather grey marble, containing about twenty-five 
acres, was purchased of the Duke of Bedford for the 
sum of 10,000/. This lying contiguous to Catwater, 
at the head of the harbour, presented a secure spot to 
embark the stones. Twelve vessels of a suitable con- 
struction were built in the dockyard, and forty others 
hired, to convey the stones to their appointed station. 
Seven hundred artificers and labourers of all deserip- 
tions were engaged for the whole service. The first 
stone was deposited on the 12th of August, 1812. 

The vessels were laden and discharged by means of 
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the following contrivance:—Small iron trucks, each 
capable of carrying a stone of from two to six tons 
weight were conducted along an iron railway, leading 
from the quarry, through the stern-port, into the 
vessel’s hold. Each vessel carried sixteen of these 
trucks. The place where they were to discharge their 
cargo was marked by buoys, and by sights erected on 
the shore. On arriving at the spot, the trucks, with 
their burdens, were drawn out successively to the 
entrance port, the fall of which dropped the stone into 
its place, while the carriage remained suspended by its. 
tackle. In this manner a cargo of eighty tons was 
discharged in forty or fifty minutes. 

At the end of two years the Breakwater was so far 
advanced as to prove a very sensible security to the 
harbour. The work stood the utmost fury of the 
elements until the winter of 1816-17, when some 
damage was done to the upper stratum of stones, which 
was washed over to the inner side, but produced no 
other mischief. It was the opinion of the oldest sea- 
men that, had it not been for the Breakwater, even in 
its unfinished state, every vessel in Cafwater would 
then have been wrecked. 

In 1781 a work of a more stupendous nature than 
the Plymouth Breakwater was undertaken by order 
of the King of France, at Cherbourg, a port in the 
department of La Manche. This port is situated on 
the English Channel, and it was of the highest im- 
portance to the naval interests of France to render it 
a secure haven for shipping. While our coast forms a 
rocky barrier broken by frequent intervals, which pre- 
sent asecure retreat for our shipping, the whole line 
of the opposite coast of France consists for the most 
part of a low sandy shore, which offers scarce an open- 
ing deserving the name of a harbour. The port of 
Cherbourg was greatly exposed to the inconvenience 
which Plymouth formerly experienced. To remedy the 
defect M. de Cessart, Inspector General of Public 
Works, offered to erect a breakwater nearly four times 
the length of the one at Plymouth, and thus to convert 
the roadstead of Cherbourg into a safe anchorage for 
the French fleet. For this purpose he proposed to 
form the intended bulwark by sinking ninety huge 
cones, constructed of great beams of timber, strongly 
bolted together, which being placed in a line, should 
be filled with immense stones, and form a barrier 
capable of resisting.the force of the waves. Each cone 
was to be 150 feet in diameter at the base, 60 at the top, 
and 70 in height, but these proportions were afterwards 
somewhat diminished. In June, 1784, the first cone 
was deposited in its place, and in the five following 
years seventeen more were sunk in like manner, but so 
great was the destruction produced by the violence of 
the winter’s storms, that by the year 1790 the patience 
of the Government was exhausted, and the work 
abandoned, after expending upwards of 5.000,000 tons 
of stone, and incurring a fruitless expense of 1,300,000/. 
One of the cones held together fourteen years, another 
five years, six stood for about four years, and all the 
rest went to pieces within one year after they were 
sunk. The stones within were gradually wasted away, 
and scattered at the bottom of the harbour. 

The object of rendering Cherbourg a secure port was 
nevertheless of so great political importance that, after 
an interval of several years, the French government made 
another effort to accomplish it by casing the irregular 
line of stones yet remaining with a coating of heavy 
stones, weighing from one to two tons each. By the 
year 1809 they had succeeded in raising part of this 
defence above high-water mark, and erected a small 
battery on it, which received a garrison of troops. But 
in a violent storm which ensued, this ill-compacted 
fabric gave way to the fury of the waves, and the whole, 
with the unfortunate soldiers and their families, were 
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swept into the sea. By sinking heavy masses upon the 
smaller stones, whose edges were already zorn away by 
the long-continued action of the waves, they served as 
rollers when set in motion, and carried the superincum- 
bent weight along with them. Since this period, the 
efforts which have been made to render Cherbourg a 
great naval port have been attended with more success. 
The sum of 5,000,000/. has been expended in forming 
a basin and constructing docks, and 2,000,000/. had 
been required before the year 1808, and previous to 
the above catastrophe, in constructing the breakwater, 
which was not completed in 1830. 

At the entrance of the Bay of Delaware in the United 
States, near Cape Henlopen, there is a breakwater, 
which is intended not only to shelter vessels from the 
action of the waves, but to protect them against injuries 
arising from floating ice descending the bay. ‘This 
breakwater consists of two walls of stone, one of which 
extends 1200 yards in a straight line. At the distance 
of 350 yards from the upper or western end of the 
breakwater (which space forms the upper entrance), a 
similar wall is carried on in a direct line, forming an 
angle of 146° 15’ with the breakwater. This latter wall 
is intended as an ice-breaker. These works, which 
were partly commenced in 1830, were intended to 
contain 900,000 cubic yards of stone, composed of 
pieces of basaltic rock and granite, weighing from a 
quarter of a ton to three tons and upwards. The depth 
of water, at low tide, is from four to six fathoms. 

Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, relates 
that, “‘ When Herod founded the city of Cesarea, he 
determined to give the inhabitants a secure haven as a 
shelter for their vessels. This he effected by letting 
down, twenty fathoms deep into the sea, vast stones of 
fifty feet in length, eighteen in breadth, and nine in 
height.” The weight of each stone, therefore, must 
have been at least 600 tons. The mole which he thus 
constructed was called Procymathia, or “* the first breaker 
of the waves.” It may be stated that stones still larger 
than those mentioned by Josephus, still form the sub- 
basement of the great temples of Balbec in Syria. 
Mr. Wood, an English traveller, in 1751 measured 
ihree placed together in the Temple of the Sun, which 
covered a space of 175 feet. The great pyramid con- 
sists of 207 layers of stones, each of which is of great 
length, and not less than from two to five feet im thick- 
ness. These, and similar examples, leave us at a loss 
to conjecture by what mechanical contrivances the 
nations of antiquity wielded those huge masses which 
they empioyed ia erecting cheir mighty edifices. 





SIAMESE NARRATION OF A SHIPWRECK ON 
THE SOUTH COAST OF AFRICA. 

A very curious and circumstantial relation of the ship- 
wreck of a Portuguese vessel in 1686 at the Cape 
Agulhas, the southern extremity of Africa, with the 
subsequent adventures of the crew, was communicated 
by a Siamese attached to the embassy sent from Siam 
to the king of Portugal. The truth of the narration 
was vouched by the respectability of the relator, Occum 
Chamnam, an officer of distinction in Siam, and cor- 
roborated in its principal circumstances by the testi- 
mony of several Portuguese who were in the vessel. 
The whole account is curious, from the extraordinary 
circumstances of the Siamese party being placed among 
persons differing from them in country, manners, re- 
ligion, and almost every other particular, and at last 
lett alone in deserts inhabited only by savages of whom 
they had had no previous idea. The account is taken 
from the voyage of the Jesuit 'Tachard, to whom it wag 
communicated by Occum Chamnam, during a sub- 
sequent voyage from Siam, in the suite of the Siamese 
embassy to Louis XIV. 

The crew of the vessel consisted of 150 men, and the 
passengers were nine Siamese mandarins and their 
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suite, three Catholic missionaries, and some other 
persons. In consequence of mistaking the Point 
Agulhas for the Cape of Good Hope, the vessel struck, 
on a fine moonlight night, the 27th of April, 1686, 
when all on board were in the greatest imagined 
security. In a few minutes the vessel filled,—the most 
horrible confusion prevailed,—some knelt to utter a 
prayer, while others endeavoured to lighten the vessel 
by cutting away the masts or throwing overboard any 
articles within their reach. A few were swept off the 
deck by the waves which broke over the vessel; and 
some who tried to save, themselves by swimming were 
drowned in the attempt. 

After some time, a certain degree of calm took place 
on board, and the survivors began to think more coolly 
of means of saving their lives. They made rafts of 
planks, and a!] got on shore safe, but cold, wet, and 
hungry. The poor Siamese party, accustomed to the 
luxury of a warm climate, suffered severely, and after a 
miserable night, the narrator, a good swimmer, resolved 
to return to the vessel, to try to pick up some clothes 
and victuals. By the help ofa sort of hurdle, he found 
means to bring on shore some pieces of cloth of gold, 
six bottles of wine, and some biscuit. His object was, 
he says, singularly enough considering the circum- 
stances, to find gold and precious stones; but he could 
only obtain what we have stated, and even that as it 
turned out was of little value to himself. 

“There were some Siamese,” says he, ‘* who escaped 
without any clothing whatever. I gave them the cloths 
I had brought from the ship, with which they covered 
themselves ; but judging that if I intrusted the wine 
to their care it would not last long, I gave it to a Por- 
tuguese who had shewn me a great deal of kindness, 
and told him I would give it all to him except a little 
which I might want for myself from time to time. On 
this occasion I experienced how weak friendship is 
against want, and how little we care for others when we 
are ourselves in necessity. This friend gave me a little 
glass of wine every day for the first two or three days of 
our journey, while we were expecting to find water; 
but when thirst came on, and no fresh water was to be 
procured, my request for a small portion of what I had 
liberally given to him was so harshly repulsed with the 
reply that ‘he would not give a drop to his own father,’ 
that I was afraid to renew my request. As to the 
biscuit it was of no use, being soaked with sea-water 
I could not touch a bit of it, it was so bitter and salt.” 

The party on shore took the first opportunity of 
reckoning their numbers, and they found that nearly 
200 had escaped, so that the whole loss amounted to 
but seven or eight. The survivors, however, found little 
reason to congratulate themselves ; they were cold and 
hungry, some had scarcely any clothing, and very few 
had saved anything eatable. Winter was approaching, 
and the nearest habitation of civilized man was more 
than a hundred miles distant, the only settlement at 
that early period being in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, the road to which was over mountains and through 
rivers unknown to any but the natives. Some of the 
Portuguese had taken the precaution of getting their 
guns and some powder ashore, which were found useful 
on several occasions, particularly for making a fire at 
night, without which the poor Sjamese had no doubt he 
should have died of cold. 

The shipwrecked crew seem to have calculated on 
reaching the Dutch settlement in a day or two, and in 
their eagerness to arrive they left behind them the few 
provisions they had saved, that they might not be 
delayed on the road. But their first day’s journey only 
brought them to a pond of fresh water, by the side of 
which they passed the night. The next day the Siamese 
were forced to linger behind in consequence of the 
weakness of the first ambassador, who was infirm; but 
that they might not lose the Portuguese body from whom 
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they were afraid to be far separated, they divided them- 
selves into three parties, the first of which kept at a 
certain distance behind the Portuguese, so far as not 
altogether to lose sight of them; the second remained 
behind at an equal interval, and the third slowly pro- 
ceeded with the ambassador. But all advance of the 
unfortunate man soon became impracticable. He 
begged his followers to leave him as the only means of 
safety, and requested that if they should be so happy as 
to reach the Cape, they would send some provisions for 
him with a horse to carry him on, if alive. ° However 
painful this separation was, it was inevitable; but the 
poor ambassador was not left to. die alone. A youth of 
fifteen, son of a mandarin, would not quit a friend to 
whom he was attached, and a faithful servant could not 
be prevailed upon to leave his old master. The re- 
mainder of the party left those three persons to almost 
certain death, and followed the traces of the Portuguese, 
with whom they came up about midnight, and found 
them tired and hungry as themselves, without any 
provisions whatever. 

The next day was like the preceding. A mandarin 
dropped with fatigue and was abandoned. The only 
food taken by any of the party was a few bitter herbs. 

The fourth day brought some change. The wan- 
derers met a few Hottentots, by whom they weve con- 
ducted to a village of 400 or 500 persons; but they had 
not much aid from these men, who would give nothing 
nor sell anything but for tobacco or Dutch silver coin. 
Gold they refused, and even two large diamonds offered 
by the Siamese proved no temptation. One of the 
Portuguese luckily found a few pieces of Dutch money, 
with which he bought an ox; but the animal was 
divided amongst his own friends, and the poor Siamese 
could not get a bit of it. They found, however, that 
some gold ornaments pleased the Hottentots, and a 
quarter of a sheep was procured by the offer of more 
than-one hundred pistoles’. worth. With this, and a 
bason of milk bought for a tew gold buttons, and the 
skin of the ox, which the Portuguese had thrown away, 
but which Siamese delicacy did not reject, they made 
more than one meal. 

After a night passed amidst the dances and howlings 
of the Hottentots, (who appear to have been those 
natives whom we call Bushmen, though named indis- 
criminately Caffres and Hottentots in the narration,) 
the party resolved to continue their journey by the sea- 
shore, for the sake of the food they expected to find 
there, and probably from a fear of the savages. On the 
third day after they left the Hottentots, they saw a 
lofty cape which they fancied was the Cape of Good 
Hope; a near approach soon shewed the mistake, but 
they were consoled for the disappointment by finding a 
little rock in the sea covered with mussels, and a stream 
of fresh water close by, where they resolved to stay a day 
or two to recruit their wasted strength. On this day 
the Siamese lost another mandarin, and the narrator 
makes one of those reflections which shew that human 
nature is the same everywhere. ‘ Misery,” says he, 
“* must have the power of hardening the heart. In any 
other situation, if I had heard of a friend dying in so 
miserable a manner I should have been inconsolable ; 
but I hardly felt anything from the death of this man- 
darin, who was however my intimate friend. All that 
we did was to shew for a moment some regret at his 
death, and then we separated to look about for some- 
thing to eat.” 

They remained by the rock of mussels two nights 
and one day, and then found their strength sufficiently 
recruited to venture to resume their miserable journey. 
They had found in the neighbourhood of the rock some- 
thing which proved very useful to them: this was a 
sort of hollow stick, like a bamboo, which would hold 
waier enough to supply a man one day: every one of 
the party provided himself with such a stick, and from 
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that time the misery of thirst was much lessened. On 
the first day of their resumed journey, the Siamese were 
luckier than the Portuguese, having met with a serpent 
which they found eatable, while their companions fasted. 
*“ It was not bigger than my thumb,” says the narrator, 
“but it was as long as my arm. We put him on the 
fire without fear, and eat him all up, skin, head, and 
bones, without leaving a morsel. It tasted very well, 
and I did not make a nicer meal during our whole 
journey.” 

A day or two after this, on awaking in the morning, 
the Siamese found themselves alone, abandoned by the 
Portuguese, who had left them during the night. After 
seeking about on all sides, crying .as loudly as they 
could, and searching in vain for a trace of the fugitives, 
the Siamese gave themselves up to despair; until at 
last the second ambassador, a man of courage and 
address, called all his party about him and made them 
a set speech. He excused the Portuguese for leaving 
them, because they could not go so fast as they did, and 
instanced their own conduct in leaving the-first am- 
bassador under similar circumstances ; he then exhorted 
them to act as men who did not want a leader, but who 
knew how to conduct themselves, and explained to them 
that by following the sea-coast, they could not possibly 
go wrong. But the most curious part of his address 
was that relating to the respect due to the letter written 
by the great king their master. ‘* My, first, my only 
care in our shipwreck was to save this letter. I attribute 
my safety entirely to the good fortune which ‘always 
attends anything which has once had the honour of 
approaching the supreme majesty of the, great king 
whom we serve. From that moment you have all seen 
with what care I have carried it. When we encamped 
upon the mountains, I always placed it upon the summit, 
or at least above the heads of any of.our_ party, and 
stationing myself a little lower, I remained at a respeciful 
distance to keep watch over it. When we stopped in 
the plains, I attached it to the top of the highest tree 
that I could find near us.” He then proceeds to direct 
that in case of his death the third ambassador may do 
as he has done, and that in this manner it may descend 
to the last survivor of the troop. . “ And if unhappily 
none of us arrive at the Cape of Good Hope, let the 
last man bury it on the summit of a mountain, if pos- 
sible, or at least in the most elevated situation he can 
find, in order that the precious deposit may be free 
from insult and accident. Let him then prostrate him- 
self, and die near it, showing in death the respect he 
owed it during life. 

The influence of the sacred deposit seems to have 
extended itself to the whole party, who set out with 
vigour, in spite of pained and swelled limbs, and arrived 
at midday on the bank of a wide and rapid river. ‘This 
they determined to cross; and for that purpose they 
tied all their scarfs together end to end, giving one end 
of this long streamer to the best swimmer amongst 
them, who would be able, when he reached the opposite 
bank, to help the others by pulling it as they swam. The 
attempt failed; their best swimmer reached with great 
difficulty the bank, but he suffered severely from bruises 
in the attempt, and was also obliged to let go his hold 
of the scarf, so that the others were unable to follow. 
They saw too that, from the rapidity of the stream, the 
Portuguese could not possibly have crossed ; they there- 
fore resolved to ascend the stream, and the mandarin 
who had crossed was forced to swim back again, in doing 
which he escaped with the risk of his life. 


[To be continued. ] 
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